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them. For Susie, who knows more about white ways of living than
the Navaho belief, there is no such support. She can be scared by
the "tramp" bogeyman and also feel uneasy because she hears a
"witch" is making her mother sick. She is too young to have any
perspective; she is unable to make a choice for herself; so she stops
trying to a certain extent, gives in to the various influences, and feels
anxious without knowing what bothers her.
Thus, although the family appears to be getting along all right
both internally and externally, and although they not only are fond
of Susie but show their affection in many ways, they have not been
able to give her a feeling of security. They do not seem to feel the
conflict between white and Navaho cultures so strongly as she does.
Susie will be happier if she can acquire either white beliefs or the
firm belief that has guided her parents, and most unhappy if she
falls between the two cultures, disbelieving Navaho teachings and not
grasping those of the white world.
CASE ii. Instead of a cultural contrast, one sees here how items
from white culture can be amalgamated with an essentially Navaho
way of life-
Harriet is an energetic, neatly dressed, eight-year-old schoolgirl
with a determined expression on her face. She and her family oc-
cupy a well-built log house perched on the edge of the mesa above
the river valley, two or three miles from the school. Below the mesa
lies their twenty-acre irrigated farm, part of which is a peach, apricot,
and apple orchard where they camp during the summer. Surround-
ing their farm on three sides are the farms of several Navaho neigh-
ors. Harriet's father knows these people quite well and is somewhat
a leader among them. Besides his good farm, which he manages in-
telligently, the father owns a small coal mine from which he digs
$200 to $300 worth of coal a month in the winter. He has a half-ton
truck for hauling the coal.
The father never went to school, but he has picked up a little Eng-
lish and keeps on talking it until his hearer finally understands him.
In Navaho too he likes to talk, often making long speeches at meet-
ings. He has independent views on many topics and lost much of
his following when he became an advocate of an unpopular measure.
In spite of their prosperity, the family lives in a simple Navaho
manner, their chief luxury being a double bed. The mother dresses